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FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS 


Feeling that an added responsibility is attached 
to business negotiated at a distance, the State 
Bank of Chicago directs every consideration and 
attention to the handling of foreign transactions. 
Our Foreign Department maintains direct connec- 
tions with the leading banks throughout Europe 
and has particularly close relations with the largest 
financial institutions in Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. You will enjoy the service and counsel 
which our seasoned experience offers. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 


INsuRANCE IN Norway SHows Bic GrowtrH 


In a recent issue of the Norwegian Okonomisk 
Revue there appears an article which estimates 
the country’s increased wealth by the growth oi 
its insurance business. In order to determine the 
exact situation from the economic point of view, 
the journal considers the various phases of it 
surance, and shows that since 1913 fire insurance 
alone has increased from 1,772,000,000 kroner to 
5,307,000,000 kroner. In addition, the private stock 
companies, which in 1913 were insured for 2,00), 
000,000 kroner, in 1926 carried insurance amount- 
ing to 10,500,000,000 kroner. 





INSURANCE FOR Four Hunprep MILLIon 


A contract has been signed between the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company and the General 


Motors Company for $400,000,000 to cover the ff 


workers and officials of the motor company in the 
case of death, illness, or accident. Each policy is 
for $2,000. The monthly premium to be paid the in- 
surance company is said to be $300,000. 





INSURANCE OF MERCHANTS’ SAMPLES IN TRANSIT 


As many agents and salesmen carry valuable 
samples on their trips from city to city, a Danish 
insurance company issues policies covering losses 
through theft, fire, or accident. In order to get this 
insurance, however, the respective samples must be 


securely packed in solid trunks or bags which must f 


be locked when not shown by the salesman. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Proressor CassEL ON GERMAN REPARATIONS 


Writing in Svenska Dagbladet, Professor Gustav 
Cassel deals with the subject of a possible inter- 
national loan for Germany as a means of meeting 
the reparations payments. The eminent Swedish 
authority says that in his opinion such a loan would 
be extremely difficult in its operation if under the 
new reparations plan it would be followed by a 
series of similar loans. 

“The Dawes plan,” writes Professor Cassel, “for 
which the entire world made an effort, did not give 
Germany more than 800,000,000 marks, and it is not 
certain that more than twice that sum would be 
obtainable under the new plan. This is the opinion 
of even the most optimistic financiers. Such a loan 
would not go at a low rate of interest. Investors 
would hardly take to it unless the terms were much 
better than those of other issues which they might 
consider.” 





Wuat tHe Wuatine Inpustry Pays Norway 


According to statistics published by the Whal- 
ing Association, the season 1927-28 proved a 
record one for companies operating in southern 
seas. Nearly 870,000 barrels of oil were obtained 
at a value of 73,000,000 kroner. In the previous 
season the catch brought 56,000,000 kroner for 
705,000 barrels. The average price for whale oil in 
the recent season was 84 kroner per barrel, as 
compared with 80 kroner in the season 1925-27. 
The drop from the price of 115 kroner a barrel, in 
1926, was due to the rise of the krone. 





Bank LEGISLATION AS SEEN BY DANISH STATESMAN 


In an address before the banking division of the 
Copenhagen School of Merchants, the Socialist 
leader, former Premier Stauning, as reported in 
Social-Demokraten, took the position that the in- 
dustrial development of the present day not only 
made it difficult for smaller establishments to con- 
tinue in business, but that it also affected agri- 
culture detrimentally. Mr. Stauning felt it to be 
essential that stricter banking laws should be in- 
stituted with the view of making it less easy for big 
concerns to get money at low rates, while smaller 
concerns frequently could not obtain sufficient 
capital even at higher rates of interest. The former 
Premier also criticised the system whereby savings 
banks paid their depositors a high rate of interest, 
only to make investments that enriched the stock- 
holders by the unduly high rate of interest charged 
borrowers, Banking activity during the past ten 
years, with its many failures, necessitated legisla- 
tion that would remedy the existing defects, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stauning. 





New Unirep States Currency 


In preparation for putting out the new and 
smaller currency on July 1, the United States Gov- 
ernment will cease to issue currency of the present 
size on April 1. Printing of the new paper money 
has been under way for several months. The first 
sheet, consisting of twelve one dollar bills, will be 
purchased by Secretary Mellon. The next twelve 
Sheets have been reserved for purchase by other 
government officials. 


FINANCIAL 
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Cost oF STRIKE TO SWEDISH MINING COMPANIES 


The Griingesberg-Oxlésesund Company makes 
public the statement that, as a result of the seven 
months strike in its mines, the Luossavaara-Kirun- 
avaara company suffered a loss of 8,843,270 kronor. 
The board of directors therefore recommends that 
the loss be covered by the reserve fund which 
amounts to 8,558,000 kronor. The Luossavaara- 
Kirunavaara company was started in 1890 with a 
capital of 3,000,000 kronor, which was increased to 
6,000,000 kronor in 1900. At the present time the 
capitalization is 80,000,000 kronor, half of which 
amount is in preferred shares owned by the Swedish 
Government. 





Norwecian FisH1ne [Npusrry SHOws 
Goop Financia REsvutts 


Between seventy and seventy-five million kroner 
were earned by the Norwegian fisheries in 1928 as 
the direct result of operating. No less than 64,- 
000,000 codfish were included in the 1928 catch. The 
herring catch alone brought 11,000,000 kroner. In 
1927 the total earnings of the fisheries were 60,- 
000,000 kroner. 





CorpeNHAGEN BAnxk’s New Boarp or MANAGEMENT 


After the final reorganization of Privatbanken 
in Copenhagen, the new bank council includes the 
former members A. O. Andersen, Alfred Benzon, 
Eigil Bramsen, Benny Dessau, together with 
Messrs. Gammeltoft, Herring, Jarl, Nordstrand, 
Suenson, and Wensild. The new members of the 
council are Director Otto E. Andersen, Director 
Orla Buhl, Superior Court Attorney David, Di- 
rector Chr. E. Olesen, and Mr, Zeltner. 





New U.S. Financine Por at Firry Binrion 


New capital requirements in the United States 
during the next four years, may reach $50,000,000,- 
000, according to Gage P. Wright, President of the 
Business Economic Digest. Discussing President 
Coolidge’s recent address in which he spoke of “the 
needs of our own people, which require most care- 
ful consideration,” Mr. Wright said that public 
utility and power interests alone, which have 
doubled every five years during the last quarter 
century, would probably take more than a third of 
the new financing. Railroad and industrial expan- 
sion, he stated, would perhaps take care of the 
balance, or most of it. 





SvensKA HANDELSBANKEN 
ON THE Economic OvuT.Loox 


In the Index, published by Svenska Handels- 
banken of Stockholm, the economic situation in 
Sweden during the closing months in 1928 is dealt 
with as influencing the country as a whole. Under 
the heading “Foreign Trade,” the Index writes as 
follows: “Since the settlement of the labor disputes, 
the country’s foreign trade has received consider- 
able impetus. The value of the imports during the 
autumn was, however, more than that of the exports, 
with the result that the trade balance is still not 
so favorable as that of the previous year. Thus, in 
place of an export surplus of 33,000,000 kronor 
in 1927, we have in 1928 an import surplus of 179,- 
000,000 kronor.” 

Joutius Moritzen 
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Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits over 50 Million Dollars 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVIEW 


O. Forstr6m is inspector of schools in 
Halden (formerly Fredrikshald) and is 
curator of the city museum, Haldens 
Minder. He is regarded as an authority 
on the history of his own city and its 
fortress Fredriksten as well as on the 
Swedish hero king Charles XII who met 
his death there. Besides numerous smaller 
historical and genealogical works, he has 
published a large two volume work en- 
titled Fredrikshalds og Fredrikstens His- 


torie. 


FREDRIK VETTERLUND is a native of 
Halmstad and studied at Lund Univer- 
sity where he afterwards became pro- 
fessor of literature and esthetics. He is 
now in Stockholm where he holds the 
position of literary critic in Aftonbladet. 
He has written extensively in the field of 
literary criticism and is also well known 
as a poet. Dr. Vetterlund will follow his 
article on his native Halland with one on 
the neighboring province, Vastergétland. 


FREDERIK OpFFER, who writes on Kjége 
in the series Historic Towns of Denmark, 
is a native of the town he describes. He 
was born in 1858 as the son of an editor, 
and at the age of nineteen succeeded his 
father as the head of Ostsjaellands Avis, 
which he conducted for many years. 
Among his avocations was that of a stu- 
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dent of the city’s history and a director of 
its museum. Mr. Opffer is now retired and 
living in Copenhagen. His brother was 
the well-known Danish-American editor, 
the late Emil Opffer. 


The article on Agriculture is the sec- 
ond in a series on Norway’s Industries 
begun by H. SunpBy-HawnseEn with an ar- 
ticle on Shipping in our Norway Number 
last November. The author is an experi- 
enced American newspaper man who has 
had the opportunity to study Norwegian 
conditions at first hand. 


We are grateful to the former Editor 
of the Review, now President of the 
Foundation, Henry Gopparp Lxacn, for 
taking time from his many other activities 
to pay a tribute to the retiring Secretary. 
Mr. Leach is now on a lecture tour that 
extends to Florida in the south and Cali- 
fornia in the west. 


The Review has several times printed 
stories by Herman BAnc—the first as 
early as 1914. It is only recently that this 
Danish master of delicate prose has ap- 
peared here in book form. His Denied a 
Country was followed by Ida Brandt 
(Ludvigsbakke) which was reviewed in 
our Danish Number, last January. 
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Tower or THE Grunptvic CHURCH 


As a monument to the great Danish folk leader and religious teacher, 
N. F. S. Grundtvig, the creator of the folk high schools, a large and imposing 
church is being built on Bispebjerg, a hill from which there is a wide view 
over the environs of Copenhagen. Only the tower is completed, but is so 
large that the space inside it can be used temporarily as a church auditorium. 
The architect, P. V. Jensen-Klint, has received the service medal in gold for 
his work. The design incorporates modernistic features with the best char- 
acteristics of the fine old village churches in which Denmark abounds. The 
tower, as it stands now, is strikingly original as well as impressive, with its 
massive gable ends giving somewhat the effect of a church organ. The re- 
mainder of the church is being built in part by private subscription, the 
State adding an amount equal to that received from other sources. It is 
hoped that the building will be ready by 1936, the four hundredth anniversary 
of the Reformation in Denmark. 
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Ostfold 
By O. Forstrém 
l IKE A BROAD wedge the Oslofjord, the Folden of saga times, 


cuts deep into some of Norway’s most fertile and populous re- 

gions. Near its mouth lie two magnificent districts which bear 
the ancient name of the fjord. On one side is the smiling and friendly 
Vestfold, on the other Ostfold, somewhat harder in its contours, 
stronger in character, with a greater variety of scenery, but for the 
most part with fine placid landscapes. Often there are bits which have 
a peculiar charm, with soft blurred outlines such as one rarely sees in 
our land. 

Farthest to the southeast, beginning at the Swedish boundary, the 
mountain mass is broken up into numberless islands, skerries, and 
reefs. The Hvaler group alone includes some five hundred, with big 
and little. Countless narrow straits, inlets, and “wedges,” with many 
wider passages between the islands, make a most glorious playground 
for the sailor of pleasure boats. Toward the sea the islands are weather- 
worn and stormbeaten, but within the bays and straits are numerous 
fishing villages, pilot havens, and seaside towns which are really idyllic. 
The fareway outside is unclean and dangerous; but the very difficulties 
encountered have created a race of excellent seamen and particularly a 
number of pilots who are among the best on Norway’s coast. In former 
times they had developed a boat type of their own, the well-known 
clinker-built Hvaler deck boat, in which the pilots cruised for weeks at 
a time, often going far out into the North Sea to meet homecoming 
vessels. Now these boats have been replaced by the modern pilot 
smacks, which have incorporated into their construction the best qual- 
ities of the Hvaler boat. From Hvaler a closely set string of some six 
hundred islands and islets continues northward, while the great fjord 
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Tue Ciry or Hatpen Wuicu Formerty Bore THE NAME FREDRIKSHALD 





Tue Heicuts or HALDEN CROWNED BY THE FORTRESS, 
IN THE ForREGROUND THE CHURCH 


penetrates into the land with its arms. Here lies the idyllic fashionable 
seashore resort, Hanko, known the world over for the sailing regattas 
which take place there. 

Leaving the seashore and journeying a short distance inland, one 
comes to the typical Ostfold country which is a combination of broad 


plains and low ranges of 
hills. In the southeastern 
parts, near Svinesund 
and Iddefjord, the land 
rises more abruptly, but 
inside, among the lower 
heights, one finds a re- 
gion rich in luxuriant 
forests and fertile val- 
leys, with large, well- 
cultivated farms. To the 
north, the seacoast is 
quite flat. In Rygge and 
Raade the great plains 
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OSTFOLD 





Tue FrepriksHAtp Cana, A Tourist Route 
Yet tro Be Discoverep BY THE ForEeIGN VISITOR 


favor the intensive agriculture and gardening which are carried on there. 

From the coastal region the land rises evenly toward the Swedish 
boundary; it becomes a plateau, which reaches its greatest height in the 
border districts. Here are strongly marked wooded tracts. The for- 


est is owned in part by 
well-to-do farmers who 
have taken good care of 
their inheritance, and in 
part by great timber 
dealers, and by the well- 
known firm, the Sawmill 
Association of Halden 
(the old Fredrikshald), 
which owns vast forest 
lands. Here, too, is ex- 
cellent hunting country 
with a multitude of large 
birds and quite numer- 





Tue Huce Canat Lock anp Power STATION 
at BREKKE 
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ous herds of elk. Particularly in the southern border districts are great 
stretches of marshland and numerous tarns and ponds besides larger 
lakes. The stone in Ostfold is for the most part primitive rock, in the 
interior chiefly gneiss, and down toward Iddefjord granite. The beau- 
tiful gray-blue granite found here has furnished the opportunity for 
a considerable quarry industry, which has extensive markets in Europe 
and overseas, in South America and other countries. Furthermore, it 
supplies the home market not only with stone for such utilitarian 
things as pavements and quays, but also for ornamental use, for which 
the handsome and durable granite is particularly adapted. A real sen- 
sation was the huge 264 ton monolith which was recently erected in 
Oslo as a part of the sculptor Vigeland’s remarkable fountain plan. 

The tourist stream has hitherto passed Ostfold by and turned to the 
west and north, to the scenic grandeur which those regions have to 
show. Now people are beginning to discover that the eastern part of 
our country is worth a visit. In the Fredrikshald Canal we possess a 
sight well worth seeing. Making navigable the refractory waterfalls and 
rapids was in itself an imposing engineering feat. In one of the systems 
of locks, that at Brekke, steamships are lifted 26 meters—surely the 
highest hydraulic flight of stairs in Europe, and probably in the entire 
world. In connection with this comes the task of increasing the fall 
of water at Brekke from 12 to 26 meters, a work which cost the com- 
mune of Halden nine million kroner. The journey through the water- 
way offers glorious scenery: narrow streams between precipitous 
mountain walls; deep, clear lakes, where the dark fir and spruce 
forests, interspersed with the light, swaying foliage of the birch, grow 
down to the very shore, or where headlands and grassy mountain slopes 
afford room for attractive farmsteads with meadows and fields about 
them, all invested with a peculiarly tender charm. The trip through 
the canal can easily be combined with other routes which may be better 
known to the tourist. 

The starting point for this glorious tour is Fredrikshald, or Halden, 
as the city has been rechristened in the recent movement to nationalize 
geographical names. It is the pearl of Ostfold. No city in the land 
holds such a place in the consciousness of the Norwegian people as 
this; with its fortress, proud Fredriksten, it has won world-historical 
renown. Halden made its entry into history about the middle of the 
seventeenth century as a little lumbering place with about 1000 in- 
habitants and a small wooden fort, a blockhouse, at the summit of the 
130 meter high mountain at the foot of which the town lies. Since 
Norway had been compelled to cede the district of Bohuslen to 
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Sweden, it had become a border town, lying close by the Swedish line 
of invasion, and it had, therefore, military importance. Denmark- 
Norway was at the time fighting the Swedish warrior king, Charles 
X Gustav, who had made his name feared over all middle Europe and 
who led, perhaps, the best-drilled and most efficient soldiers of his time. 
In 1658 he sent troops against Halden, but his excellent cavalry—the 
terror of his enemies on the North German plains—could accomplish 
nothing in this mountainous region, and the Swedish force, though 
decidedly superior in numbers, was repulsed by a few hundred soldiers, 
citizens, and farmers. The two following years the enemy returned, 
each time stronger in numbers. The first time they suffered a crushing 
defeat after one of the wildest and most frightful battle scenes in the 
history of the town. After this, the open town was surrounded with 
defensive works to meet the next attack. These works were of the 
simplest sort, merely palisades and walls of loose boulders, but behind 
them the inhabitants successfully withstood a six weeks siege in the 
middle of a severe winter, though suffering from cold and privation. 
Then followed a fifty-year period of peace. In the meantime Fred- 
riksten had been built up to be one of Norway’s strongest forts. On 
the night of July 4, 1716, Charles XII tried a surprise attack, but the 
attacking columns were repulsed after a bloody battle. Then ensued 
desperate hand-to-hand fighting in the streets of the town, where 
soldiers and citizens fought side by side against overwhelming odds. 
But hardly had the king, after a dreadful slaughter, made himself 
master of the town, when a sea of flames forced the invaders out again 
—the citizens had set fire to their own town. Two years later King 
Charles encircled Fredrikshald with a mighty army, but the hero king’s 
doom was sealed; he met his fate before the walls of Fredriksten. It 
is these great events that have given Fredrikshald and Fredriksten 
their world-wide fame; wherever the name of Charles the Twelfth is 
heard, there too is heard the name of Fredrikshald. About a hundred 
years later the Swedes again besieged the town. This time the war 
ended with a union of the two neighboring countries. Fredriksten had 
not been conquered. Now the fortress is one of Norway’s most honored 
memorials with two and a half centuries of glorious history behind it. 
For this reason, no other place in Ostfold is so sought by visitors. It 
naturally appeals not least to Swedish tourists. 

Even fifty years ago Halden was distinctly a seafaring town, with 
considerable exports of lumber. But here, as in other towns of Ostfold, 
industry now holds the dominating place, and it is steadily spreading 
out into the rural districts. The Sawmill Association, with its imposing 
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WHuere tHE GLOMMEN River Pitunces Down 
AND ForMs THE SARPSFOss 


Photograph by Neupert 





Tue Bripce Across THE GLOMMEN AT SARPSBORG 


pulp and paper mills, 
has diverted its activities 
chiefly to the chemical 
and mechanical treat- 
ment of logs. Shoe manu- 
facturing is carried on 
extensively with consid- 
erable export; one of the 
factories has a market in 
America. A whole indus- 
trial town clusters about 
the Tistedal falls, with 
various plants among 
which a mill for spinning 
and weaving cotton is one 
of the most important. 
When travellers from 
abroad have _ passed 
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A VENERABLE Forest ON JELGEN NEAR Moss 


S, Fredrikshald and journeyed further by the Ostfold Railway, they will 
S find little to attract their attention until they reach the Sarpsfoss, near 
il the town of Sarpsborg. 
- It may be that the 
1- stranger who has read in 
n his guidebook about this 
- mighty waterfall will be 
e disappointed, for big in- 
n | dustry has tamed the 
- giant, driving its masses 
it of water through tur- 
h bines and pipes; but 
g when the water is high, 
o the fall is still a mighty 
e spectacle of wild beauty. 


. 
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Photograph by Neupert 
A Bit oF THE Koncssten Fortress at FREDRIKSTAD 


It is Norway’s longest 
and largest river, Glom- 
men, which here plunges 
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through a cleft twenty meters high to be whirled downward in a 
raging torrent. 

Industry holds sway about this waterfall and controls its 45,000 
horse power. The visitor has a glimpse of large manufactories and 
curious buildings clustered about it. The greater part of the power is 
taken up by Borregaard’s colossal plant. The company controls one of 
the world’s greatest cellulose manufactories, which each year converts 
about 300,000 dozen logs into cellulose and paper. More than one- 
third of the dry cellulose exported from Norway comes from Borre- 
gaard, and a fourth of the paper export comes from the mills at Sarps- 
foss. From the window of his railway coach the traveller catches a 
glimpse of a huge scaffolding out on the plain above the waterfall—it 
looks something like a monstrous flying machine. Now and then one 
sees the monster fly away with its 56-meter wings full of logs. It is 
Borregaard’s log crane, which piles up the logs. Up to about seventy 
years ago the logs plunged loose over the waterfall. 

Borregaard alone employs about 3000 laborers and more than 300 
officials and clerical workers. Gathered about Sarpsborg is a group 
of other manufactories, such as Hafslund’s cellulose manufactory and 
electric power plant. The company owns the Kykkelsrud waterfall at 
Askim a little farther up the river Glommen. This fall yields about 
42,000 effective horsepower, making possible a vast production of 
electric energy, which, besides supplying Hafslund’s own manufac- 
tories, is transmitted to Oslo and vicinity, to Moss and other places. 

Ostfold has undreamed of possibilities for industrial development in 
that part of Glommen which lies within its territories. Merely those 
falls which have been developed, Moérkfoss, Kykkelsrud, Halfredsfoss, 
and Vammafoss, together with Sarpsfoss, represent in round numbers 
something like two hundred thousand horsepower. 

But the power for industrial uses furnished by Glommen is only a 
part of the story; upon its bosom float mile after mile of logs from the 
great inland valleys Osterdalen and Gudbrandsdalen, and the eastern 
border lands. Here in the lower reaches of the river the huge masses 
of logs are divided, piled, stored, and retransported. 

We have seen what quantities the manufacturing industries at Sarps- 
foss devour. Great masses of logs are reloaded and go down to Fred- 
riksstad at the mouth of Glommen. At the town itself and up along 
the river lie numerous sawmills, planing mills, pulp mills, cellulose 
factories,—it is almost like a continuous town from Fredriksstad to 
Sarpsborg. This lower part of Glommen is navigable for large vessels’ 
and forms a good harbor. No wonder that Fredriksstad has become 
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Norway’s foremost lumber town, with a colossal export of wood 
products in their various forms. 

Ostfold’s fourth town, Moss, is beautifully situated. The broad and 
mighty Oslofjord stretches out before the city, with high islands 
dotting its surface, and on the opposite side are glimpsed the houses 
of Horten. A narrow sound separates the town from the beautiful and 
fertile Jel6en, where well-managed farms alternate with neat villas 
in flourishing gardens. As in the neighboring towns, so also in Moss, 
are gathered powerful industries, cellulose manufactories, mills, and 
the two world-famous canneries, which have, among other things, out- 
fitted various polar expeditions. 

A few years ago, this district’s former name, Smaalenene, was 
changed to the present name, Ostfold, which revives the ancient name 
of the fjord. The region was, in the earlier history of Norway, a “rest- 
less corner.” In the time of the civil wars in the twelfth century rebel 
bands were continually abroad, and Ostfold was sorely afflicted. It 
suffered grievously later in the Swedish invasions. The brave and 
hardy population time after time arose courageously in self-defense. 
The same race still lives in the interior of Ostfold—farmers and for- 
esters, bold, temperate, and reliable; frugal, industrious, and home- 


loving. But the big industries have begun to stretch their arms out 
over the whole district, and the social conditions these bring with them 
tend to destroy individuality. In the towns and factory districts the 
workers, here as elsewhere, are formed into compact masses which are 
affected by the universal restlessness and discontent. It is a fair tract, 
our Ostfold, with rich possibilities—if only there could be a lasting 
peace for labor in our land. 


Photographs by courtesy of the 
Norwegian Government Railways 
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Halland 


By FReprik VETTERLUND 


ALLAND, the province of the four rivers, slopes gently 
down to the sea from a higher mainland, where, at least on 
the border to Smaland, virginal forests grow. Tree-clad or 

devoid of vegetation—sometimes “so bare, so terrible, that only eagles 
seem to be able to live on them,” as an old Halland tale describes them 
—the ridges branch out between the verdant valleys and eventually 
change into flat land. 

The gneiss and the red and gray granite are here and there laid bare; 
in other places they are covered with boulders. Once upon a time the 
rocks were submerged, but today they are hid mostly by clay, earth, 
and sand. Here the Halland heather spreads its glowing blanket 
during the late summer, rich in color and heavy with fragrance. Then 
there is the farm land which offers, especially in the south, a vivid pic- 
ture of sharply green and yellow fields, sprinkled with a multi-hued 
abundance of flowers and framed by woods. Lastly there runs along 
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the coast an open strip of land, which to the north finds its continuation 
in the rugged cliffs of Bohuslan. To the south, however, below the city 
of Varberg, it changes into a beach of soft white or yellow sand, ac- 
cumulated for centuries and shaped into dunes. Here grow the sharp, 
blue-green beach grass and the pale violets. How this drift sand has 
threatened to cover large areas of cultivated fields, and how the natives 
have tried persistently to prevent this by planting acres of pine trees, 
constitutes an interesting chapter in the history of Halland. 

Although the coast land is thickly populated and the fields, espe- 
cially to the south, fertile and smiling, the province as a whole bears the 
stamp of want rather than of abundance. The land of the heather and 
the rock is cold and barren. It can therefore not be considered as a home 
of culture. Historical events have, of course, been enacted in Halland, 
but they have almost invariably been of a decided local importance, not 
to be compared with what has taken place through the ages in Skane, 
in Smaland, rich in memories, or in Vastergotland, full of golden relics 
of buried eras. 

Not only is Halland smaller and less thickly populated than its 
neighbors, but it also lies somewhat apart, facing the sea in loneliness, 
dreaming over its fields of heather. It boasts of no trade or educational 
centers like Géteborg, Malmo-Lund, Kalmar, or even Vixj6. The 
railroads were slow in coming. When they at last arrived, the construc- 
tion of the so-called West Coast Branch, in 1885, served only to 
further emphasize Halland’s role of a corridor, a transit-province be- 
tween the European Continent and Goteborg or Oslo in the north. 

In our day this sense 
of separation is of course 
not so strong as once 
upon a time, but it is still 
felt in many rural dis- 
tricts. When, therefore. 
the whistle of the loco- 
motive rouses the silence 
of the high woodland 
near the border to Sma- 
land, the shrill noise 
seems to disturb a mystic 
century-old peace. And 
but a few seconds later 
quietude again closes in 
over the forests. Sorr YELLOW WHite Sanp Dunes 

Tt Se tds that Blalland Suarep BY WIND AND WAVEs 
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has always been regarded as one homogeneous whole, but there exists 
in reality a striking difference between the northern and the southern 
part, a difference which has penetrated the entire character of the land 
and even today left its imprint on the language and the customs of the 
people. It begins with nature itself. I have already mentioned the 
varied aspects of the coastal landscape. Viewed historically the cleavage 
begins in the Stone Age; in northern Halland was continued the pio- 
neering expansion of the people of Bohuslan, while southern Halland 
served as anoutlet for emigrants from Skane. These two distinct sections 
continued to exist, one typically Swedish in character, the other Danish. 

Halland with Skane belonged to Denmark from about the end of the 
Middle Ages until 1645 when Sweden took possession of it for 30 
years. Sweden’s ownership did not, however, become a ratified fact 
until 1658. Hostilities between Swedes and Danes occurred contin- 
ually; even Norwegian fleets and soldiers fought the natives, and the 
medieval cities and castles that grew up along the rivers were often 
disturbed or totally destroyed. How the olden times, here as elsewhere, 
were filled with unknown and forgotten sufferings! 

Since 1676, however, when a Danish attempt to win back Halland 
was frustrated, the province has enjoyed peace for more than 250 
years, and its history has become a rather obscure local chronicle. 
Happy countries, like happy people, have usually not much to offer 
in the way of a history. 

Halland became a thoroughly Swedish province. The dialect spoken 
in the southern part has, however, even today retained certain traces 
of the Danish tongue, whereas a purer Swedish is spoken in the north. 
The river Atran, close by the city of Falkenberg, may be considered as 
the boundary which divides north and south. In olden days the his- 
torical division passed more or less along the same waterway. Even 
today, the man from northern Halland has a reputation for being of a 
more independent and self-willed spirit than the inhabitant of the 
southern part, who, although he does not possess the placid content- 
ment of the Scanian, still has the quieter reasoning of the farmer, not 
the viking’s and seafarer’s impulsive turbulence. 

I started out with calling Halland the province of the four rivers. 
None of these rivers, however, begin within its boundaries, but a great 
part of their course traverses it, and they lend character to the land- 
scape they pass through. The southernmost, the Lagan, forms several 
imposing waterfalls, such as the Majenfors and Karsefors, where 
thousands of salmon play. Even close to the city of Laholm the river 
develops the beautiful, singing Laganforsarna, which today, all at- 
tempts at protection notwithstanding, seem to be doomed to extinction 
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in the service of industry. When these falls are gone, the city will have 
lost one of its charms. From Laholm the river flows through the 
greenest, most idyllic fields in soft windings, until it crosses the white 
sand belt and empties into the sea. 

The river Nissan should be seen from the bridge at the city of 
Halmstad. One shore is here shadowed by big trees which cast their 
reflections in the water, while the other forms a wide harbor with rows 
of ships and steamers, offering a sunny perspective to the south, where 
the sea meets it. 

The river Atran passes close to its city, Falkenberg, but the river 
Viskan does not flow near the town of Varberg. As every Swede 
knows, the Halland rivers abound in salmon. It is equally well known 
today that the particularly famous Halmstad species have for decades 
been caught in the Atran and Lagan rather than in the Nissan. Es- 
pecially when smoked, this fish is a rare delicacy. It is rumored that 
Halmstad has long boasted an excellent smoking plant and has refused 
to share its secret with anybody. This may, however, only be fond 
local gossip. 

There is a Swedish satirical poem in which the hero, an uncommonly 
stupid person, gives thanks to Providence for “placing rivers where 
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big cities are located.” This wisdom holds especially good in the case of 
Halland—even though the cities are not particularly large. 

Laholm has been baptized with the name of its own river; the city 
was originally called Lagaholm, and on the “lagaholmen,” or “island 
in the Lagan,” stood in olden days a majestic castle. In our times, 
Laholm is anything but martial in aspect, rather it is the cosiest of the 
cities in Halland. It offers a sunny summer peace, or a gray winter 
stillness which the traveller rarely forgets, although its winding streets 
and ancient market places, shadowed by fine trees, are today crowded 
with taxis and busses, and electric light burns in every house. The 
river rolls quietly on and encircles the city and its gardens on two sides, 
after having sung its turbulent song under its bridges. 

Laholm is a quiet romantic little city. Halmstad is the provincial 
capital, somewhat of an industrial center and also a port city. Formerly 
a rather idyllic place, it 
subsisted on trade with 
the rural districts and 
with Smaland. Before 
the advent of the rail- 
roads, lumber from Sma- 
land was transported by 
the farmers themselves 
to the city, from where it 
was sent on ships to dis- 
tant places. Today indus- 
trialism has transformed 
Halmstad into a middle- 
sized Swedish city; new 
and ugly sections have 
spoiled the old atmos- 
phere of country-like 
peace. It has, however, 
still retained its verdant 
Tivoli, situated on the 
old battlements, and its 
“Norreport” (North 
Gate), relics from the 
days when the city was 
fortified. Its Danish Re- 
naissance castle with 





Tue Orv Norru Gate at Hatmstap, A REMNANT OF towers and large court- 
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yards also remains. The 
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location has not been disturbed; the road that leads along the river, 
lined with ships, is the same. In the city proper no view of the sea can 
be had, but its breath is felt. The spirit of Halmstad lives, in fact, 
among its sailors and fishermen. 

The next city to the north is Falkenberg, with its gracefully curved 

bridge across the Atran. Then comes Varberg with its historically 
famous fortress, its bustling, sophisticated life in the summer, when 
tourists from all over Scandinavia fill its parks and Casinos. This is, 
decidedly, north Halland. We don’t find miles of white beach as in 
Laholm. On the contrary, the rocks stand bold in the sun, and the lan- 
guage has not the friendly softness of that spoken in the south. Varberg 
has long remained a city of wooden houses. Even today there are sev- 
eral streets lined with small, two-storied abodes. Everybody seems to 
know everybody else—until summer comes and all the elegant tourists 
arrive from different places. It is then that the city awakes from its 
hibernation, facing a few 
months of sun and music 
and social activities, boat 
trips and moonlight ro- 
mances, only to go to 
sleep again and revert to 
the rdle of a city which 
belongs exclusively to its 
own citizens. How many 
fond recollections are 
not stored away by peo- 
ple who have spent a 
summer in Varberg! 
Memories of its parks 
and promenades and de- 
lightful sea air! 

The northernmost city, 
Kungsbacka, is Hal- 
land’s smallest. None of 
these five cities is partic- 
ularly important. Halm- 
stad can boast of no 
more than 20,000 in- 
habitants. Still, industry 
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peated the old phenome- 
non as common here as in 
other parts of the world; 
the population of the 
cities has grown at quite 
another pace than that of 
the rural districts. The na- 
tives of the poor peat bogs 
and heaths are drawn to 
the cities—and to Amer- 
ica. Emigration has often 
Swedish State Railways yneant a bad blood-letting 
eee me — tor Halland, but i has 
given the United States 

a not negligible addition of tough and hardy working power. 

Aside from the cities, the manor houses and rectories have always 
been seats of culture in Halland. Some of the former are estates be- 
longing to the nobility, homes that always remain in the same family, 
inherited by the oldest son and willed by him to his first male offspring. 
The Vapno manor house is a good example. Another estate, better 
known in Swedish history, is Skattorp, in the southern part, where 
Charles XI, the Swedish king who for the last time made Halland 
a Swedish province, held his wedding. Today the old castle is replaced 
with a new and turned into a model farm by its present owner. Similar 
estates also dot northern Halland. 

I have mentioned that on the border to Smaland, where the plateaus 
of that province find a continuation in Halland, the ridges and moun- 
tainsides are often crowned by sombre pine trees. Then come the leafy 
trees, among those the airy birch, which makes the valleys look fresh 
and smiling. Here and there one finds a small community, with its 
church and school house, surrounded by tilled fields. It is a pleasant, 
peaceful picture, but the population is sparse. Other parts, where peat 
bogs and heaths are found in abundance, are usually lacking in 
forests, and it is far between the cottages. The people here earn their 
livelihood by weaving. 

The heather continues all the way down to the beach. Of all the 
flowers found in this part of Sweden, it seems to me that the heather, 
with its hardy, fragrant verdure and vivid purple bloom, best repre- 
sents Halland. 
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Historic Towns of Denmark: Kjége 


HE POET INGEMANN has sung of lovely Kjége as it lies 
encircled by river and sea, sheltered by peaceful forests, but 
facing the bay made famous by battles and victories. The pic- 

ture he conjures up is that of Kjége today. The gently-flowing river 
melts imperceptibly into the waves of the Baltic, poetically known as 
Codan, for it is the Baltic itself that washes the shores of Kjége Bay on 
the east coast of Sjelland. In stormy weather its breakers may be 
heard far into the country. 

K jége was once a fortress, and although it was never very important 
as a military defense, the fortifications led to the concentration of the 
city within narrow limits. Behind the old ramparts rose the steep roofs of 
the houses which thrust their upper stories on carved brackets out over 
the cobble-stoned streets lit by train-oil lanterns. There is about them 
an air not often seen in Denmark’s small cities. It has been claimed that 
Kjége is the only town besides Ribe in which we may still see a pic- 
ture of streets as they were in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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K j6ge is a very old town, which received its charter as early as 1288, 
under King Erik Menved. It is dominated by the large St. Nikolai 
church, which was dedicated in 1324. In the old section of the city there 
are a number of fine half-timbered buildings, one of which, dated 1524, 
is said to be the oldest of its kind in Denmark. It is situated on idyllic 
Church Street, on the other side of which lies an old smithy. On North 
Street is a splendid old half-timbered house now used as a museum, and 
containing interesting material. 

The Town Hall, built in 1570, is the oldest town hall in the country 
that is still in use. It fronts the unusually large and regular market- 
place. There we find also the apothecary’s shop and the tapestry house, 
so called because a famous set of gobelins for the knights’ hall in Ros- 
enborg castle were woven there. In the middle of the market-place, 
where once stood the whipping-post and stocks, there is a statue of 
Frederik VII by Bissen. 

The chief attraction to sight-seers is, however, the step-gabled St. 
Nikolai Church. Its gothic pews and organ-loft, unique in the North, 
date from the time of 
Frederik II. Of the 
other furnishings some 
bear the initial of his 
famous son, Christian 
IV. The loopholes show 
that the church has been 
used as a fortress. The 
Wendish pirates when 
caught were hanged 
from the windows of the 
great tower, a warning 
and a terror to other evil- 
doers. An old saying 
about “Kjége chickens” 
is said to refer to these 
strung up sea-cocks. On 
the east side of the tower 
is a projecting bay-win- 
dow in which a lantern 
was hung as a guide to 
mariners. 

The harbor of Kjége 
is formed by the junction 
of river and bay. It is 
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THe Museum, a CHARACTERISTIC 
Hatr-Timserep Hovse Buirr 1619, 
Once tHE Poor-Hovse or tHE City 


Asovut THreE Hunprep YEARs OLD 


famous for two naval battles, both 
dating from the era of inter-Scan- 
dinavian wars. In 1672, Niels 
Juel, Denmark’s greatest naval 
hero, won a battle which made it 
possible for the Danish fleet to sail 
the Baltic unmolested. In 1710, 
Ivar Huitfeldt, a Norwegian by 
birth, in command of the man-of- 
war Dannebrog, sacrificed him- 
self and his men to save the rest of 
the fleet. When his ship caught 
fire, in the battle of Kjége Bay, 
instead of trying to make land, 
whereby he might have set fire to 
the other ships, he went against 
the enemy and continued fighting 
until the fire reached the powder 
room and blew up his ship. A mon- 
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ror His Farry Tare “UNnbder tHe WILLow TREE” 


ument to both these heroes of the sea has been raised near the harbor. 


From the bridge there is a fine view of the idyllic streets bordering 
the river. From one of the tiny gardens Hans Christian Andersen 
took the scene of his fairy tale Under the Willow Tree, and there he 
received the inspiration for his novel Only a Fiddler. It is known that 
Andersen visited Kjége. In a novel by Fru Gyllembourg, a Danish 
authoress very popular at the time, there is mentioned a window-pane 
in the old hotel The Norwegian Lion on which was inscribed, “Oh, God, 
oh, God! In Kjége!’ When Andersen afterwards stayed at the hotel, 
he looked for the inscription, but failing to find it, he himself wrote 
the words on another window. Both panes are now in Kjége Museum. 

Across the street from the Museum is the hotel The Prince, where a 
tablet reminds us that Kjége once had its part in the persecution of 
witches. Near Kjége is a burial ground on a hill where Bishop Grundt- 
vig rests beneath large beeches. From Kjége the visitor may easily 
makes trips to many of the most interesting spots in Sjelland. Vallo, 
one of Denmark’s finest Renaissance castles, is only a short distance 
away. 










Norway’s Industries 


II. Agriculture 


By H. Sunpsy-Hansen 


GRICULTURE always has been 
A« still is one of Norway’s fore- 

most industries. It seems almost 
paradoxical, in view of the limited area 
suitable for cultivation, but it is never- 
theless true that the Norwegian farmer 
(the bonde or freeholder) always was 
and still remains the backbone of the 
nation. Tilling of the soil as an economic 
pursuit in Norway is hallowed by cen- 
turies of tradition. 

During the Viking era practically 
every freeman in Norway was a farmer. 
Even kings, jarls, and other men of high 
degree, each in his own domain, derived 
their income from the land. Farm labor 
in those early days was performed largely 


by thralls, but was not exclusively r-'2 
gated to them. The sagas tell us that tu. 
kings and chieftains would any 
lend a hand in the fields. Fe 

Throughout the Middle Ages agricu” 
ture remained one of the principal p 
suits of the Norwegian people, and | 
maintained its important position, de Spite 
the recent rapid expansion of manufac- 
turing industries. 

Farming in Norway is beset with many 
difficulties. From south to north the coun- 
try extends over no less than 13 degrees 
of latitude, with consequent diversity of 
climatic conditions. Grain cannot be 
grown in the farthest north, although bar- 
ley ripens in Finmark 250 miles north of 
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the Arctic Circle. In the south, grain is 
grown in some places at an altitude of 
2,500 to 3,000 feet above sea level. In the 
southern lowlands wheat and peas never 
fail, while apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
and even apricots and peaches flourish in 
t orchards. The Hardanger district on 
the, west coast which has given its name to 
a certain fine needle-work is famous also 
far the quality of its fruit. Norwegian 
< awberries and raspberries are said by 
avellers to be absolutely unexcelled in 
‘yr, and the Norway “snow berries” 
\tyttebaer) are admittedly far superior 
to our cranberries. 

The far northern sections of the coun- 
try are chiefly given over to the cultivation 
of hay, though potatoes often give a fair 
yield right up to the most northerly point. 
The annual crop of potatoes for the whole 
country averages about 800,000 tons, 
equal to one-third of a ton per capita. 

Of Norway’s total land area, 71 per- 
cent is unproductive from an agricultural 
standpoint. About 21 percent consists of 
forests and only 3.7 percent of tillage 
land, including meadows and gardens. To 
this must be added about 4 percent of 
pasture and outlying meadow land. The 
total area under cultivation is approxi- 
mately 1,700,000 acres. 

Owing to the mountainous character of 
the country the rural population is widely 
scattered. The farms in Norway are gen- 
erally of small extent. Of 204,000 regis- 
tered farms, about 9214 percent comprise 
less than 10 hectares (25 acres) of cul- 
tivated land. Only 26 holdings in the 
entire land comprise over 100 hectares 
(250 acres). Most of these farms include 
more or less forest land and often large 
stretches of pasture. 

One important reason for the small 
size of Norwegian farms is that tenant 
farmers are practically non-existent. Of 
the registered holdings, 94 percent are 
freehold properties. From this it may be 
safely assumed that Norway is the most 
pronounced freehold country in the world. 





A NorwecIaAn STOREHOUSE 
oF THE Otp Rustic PATTrerN 


Under the law of odel, a vestige of ancient 
Norwegian legislation, regulating the suc- 
cession of land tenure, the accumulation 
of large private estates is impossible in 
Norway. 

Every farm in Norway irrespective of 
size has a name, often one that has come 
down from hoary antiquity and bears un- 
mistakable evidence of having been coined 
at the time the people spoke the old Norse 
language. Some of the farms, especially 
in old cultural settlements like the Gud- 
brandsdal, Telemark, Hallingdal, Valdres, 
and Troéndelagen have been cultivated and 
occupied for many generations by the 
descendants of the original freeholde-s. 
Centuries of occupancy of land by the 
same families naturally makes for sturdy 
independence and stability. The land be- 
comes a part of the family, holy ground. 
To sell an old freehold in Norway is re- 
garded as a sin against the family. 











A Mopern STorEHOUsE— 
THE Grain ELevaror at Osto 


Throughout large portions of the coun- 
try there are extensive mountain pastures 
on the high plateaus, often at a consid- 
erable distance from the home farms. In 
the spring the live stock is driven up to 
the mountains and left to graze for sev- 
eral months in summer. There the milking 
is done by women who remain at the 
seter during the grazing season, prepar- 
ing cheese and other milk products to be 
marketed in the autumn. The “‘seter girls,” 
as they are affectionately called, are cel- 
ebrated in song and story, and much ro- 
mance from former days still lingers 
around their occupation and their lonely 
life on the mountain tops. Saeterjentens 
Séndag by Jérgen Moe, with music by 
Ole Bull, is a case in point. 

Norway is still unable to produce suffi- 
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cient grain for domestic consumption. 
Half a century ago the country imported 
approximately one-fourth of its bread- 
stuffs. Lately the production of grain has 
been falling off, mainly, it is said, owing 
to the ease with which foodstuffs can be 
imported. At present the grain imports 
amount to about one-half of the country’s 
consumption, but it must be borne in mind 
that the population has increased consid- 
erably in a half century. Cereal imports 
comprise mainly rye and wheat. The 
country is self-supporting in respect to 
oats, and there is also a large annual pro- 
duction of barley. 

The topographical and climatic con- 
ditions in Norway require intensive cul- 
tivation with heavy fertilising. The quan- 
tity of fertilisers used has increased 
steadily during the last ten years, in- 
dicating up-to-date methods. 

Live stock figures for the past fifty 
years reveal very small fluctuations. 
Horses and swine show a slight increase, 
whereas cattle, goats, and sheep have de- 
creased. But the profits made on live 
stock have risen materially during this 
period. Poultry has increased substan- 
tially of late years with the result that 
Norway has become an exporter of eggs, 
instead of as formerly an importer. Dairy 
farming has made great strides. Butter 
production has attained a high level in 
respect to quality, and various kinds of 
Norwegian cheese are now finding a mar- 
ket abroad. 

The government, through the Ministry 
of Agriculture, is doing much to encour- 
age farming and the dairy industry, by 
means of official and semi-official measures 
designed to make agriculture a source of 
profit to the tillers of the soil and an 
economic asset to the nation. 












James Creese and the Foundation 


By Henry Gopparp LEacu 


James Creese, for seven years Secretary of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, resigned his post on February 2, 1929. The preceding secretary, 
the author of the following sketch, served nine years, but Mr. Creese ex- 
ceeded Mr. Leach in the length of his active service in the offices of the 
Foundation, for he began his work in the book department on January 6, 
1919. On the day of his retirement as Secretary, the Trustees of the Founda- 
tion elected him a Trustee. Thus at the same time they recognized his serv- 
ices to the Foundation and insured for the organization Mr. Creese’s 
experience and counsel in the future. Henceforth the Foundation will be his 
avocation. His new vocation is vice-president of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, recently reorganized with his aid under the presidency of 
Harvey N. Davis. 


NDER-EMPHASIS is said to No wonder that Danes who still re- 
be one of the racial traits of member that the American-Scandinavian 
the Danish people. America, at Foundation was founded by a Danish- 


least America JpAmerican rejoice 


‘because so much 
has been accom- 
plished with so 
little noise. Un- 
der-emphasis and 
humor have char- 
acterized the ef- 


since the days of 
Barnum, does not 
exhibit to a 
marked degree 
this Danish vir- 
tue. Over here 
even education is 


fici m - 
grossly over-ad- cient anage 


vertised, and the 
quiet scientist has 
difficulty in keep- 
ing secret the ex- 
periments of his 
laboratory. Low 
voices of protest 
are drowned amid 
the general hur- 
rah, and in New 
England demure 
Emily Dickinson 
found an unsym- 
pathetic audience 
for her lines: 


“How dreary to 

be somebody! 
How public 
like a frog 


To tell your name the livelong day 
To an admiring bog.” 


JAMES CREESE 


ment of our work 
in international 
education by our 
retiring secre- 
tary, James 
Creese. We of 
the Foundation 
believe, and dis- 
interested ex- 
perts have told 
us, that for effec- 
tiveness in pro- 
portion to its lim- 
ited financial re- 
sources our foun- 
dation is not being 
surpassed by any 
other internation- 
al cultural or- 
ganization. Mr. 
Creese has pro- 


vided every dollar placed at his disposal 


with two wings, one of intelligence and one 
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of good-will. He has made every Founda- 
tion dollar do the work of any five poli- 
tical dollars. But we have not had the time 
or the money to blazon our merits abroad. 

Some day a sensational journalist is 
going to discover that an institution which 
provides $70,000 a year in stipends for 
students on an income of $23,000 is an 
economic miracle. 

When Mr. Creese was elected Secre- 
tary of the Foundation, on February 4, 
1922, his problem was not one of aggres- 
sive expansion but of careful deflation. 
With admirable resourcefulness he has 
met and solved not one but three riddles 
of deflation and succeeded in solidifying 
the Foundation on a basis of reduced in- 
come. In the first instance, private funds 
which were assisting our Bureau of Infor- 
mation were withdrawn, and Mr. Creese 
took upon himself the tasks of three as- 
sistants. He was faced with a second 
deflation when the five-year pledges sup- 
porting an exchange of forty University 
Fellows between this country and Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden came to an 
end. He met this challenge by soliciting 
more than fifty Industrial Fellowships. 
There was a third and still more serious 
deflation in the resources of the Founda- 
tion when the Hecla Iron Works, the chief 
source of our endowed income, went into 
liquidation. The solution of this third 
problem sheds a particularly bright light 
on our retiring Secretary’s career. To 
supply income sufficient to keep our ex- 
change of students in operation he was 
able to secure from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and from the Laura Spellman Rocke- 
feller Memorial generous relief, aggregat- 
ing $23,000. 

James Creese was born in Leetsdale, 
Pennsylvania, June 19, 1896, of sturdy 
Western Pennsylvania pioneer stock, He 
came to the Foundation straight from the 
army in 1919. He brought no letters of 
recommendation, only two academic rec- 
ords: at Princeton University he had been 
both president of his class and editor of 
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the Nassau Literary: Magazine. He re- 
ceived his Foundation job after a three- 
minute interview, for “Jim” is one of 
those men who impress all intelligent 
persons at first sight as both competent 
and trustworthy. In work or play he is a 
stimulative comrade. He sparkles with 
bright ideas and original suggestions. And 
for all his quickness of wit, his patience 
with those of slower mentality knows no 
limit. Working with him is like a spirited 
game. 

His first task with us was the business 
end of our book publishing. As a member 
of the Publications Committee he has de- 
voted himself especially to publicity for 
the books. For example, he advertised The 
Poetic Edda in radio talks—‘‘What the 
Vikings Laughed At,” and “The Viking 
Book of Etiquette.” Our “What You See” 
series was one of his bright ideas. Credit 
must be given him for the recent arrange- 
ment with W. W. Norton & Company, 
which it is hoped will give our books a 
wider distribution and put them on a pay- 
ing basis. 

Welcoming Visitors 

Mr. Creese’s real career is not publish- 
ing but that of educational executive. 
Visitors from the Scandinavian countries 
have always found in the office of the 
Foundation a friendly smile and a wel- 
coming handclasp. He has arranged in 
honor of many distinguished visitors lec- 
tures and public functions. He assisted in 
entertaining the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
Archbishop Séderblom, Prince Aage of 
Denmark, and Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. In 
his correspondence with American col- 
lege presidents he has been particularly 
happy, and his tact as a letter-writer has 
made it easy for him to plan chain lecture 
tours in the colleges for visiting Scandi- 
navian professors. 


Visits to Scandinavia 
On the other hand, he has directed lec- 
tures by prominent Americans in the three 
Northern countries. Dr. John H. Finley 
was one of those who represented the 
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Foundation in this capacity. Mr. Creese 
himself has made three visits to the Scan- 
dinavian North. In 1922 he led a student 
tour. In 1925 I had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the marriage of our retiring Sec- 
retary in the old university town of Upp- 
sala at a ceremony performed by the 
leader of Protestant Christendom, Arch- 
bishop Séderblom of ‘Sweden. 
His Versatility 

Mr. Creese has brought our chapters 
in New York and other cities into even 
more friendly relations with the main 
office. The final disposal of the Hecla Iron 
Works, by which the Foundation has se- 
cured a regular and reliable, if somewhat 
reduced income, is in no small measure 
due to his energy, patience, and persist- 
ence. Recently he has planned in our 
present offices the Schofield Memorial 
Library, a reference room for Scandi- 
navian matters which is just now opened. 

Mr. Creese’s common sense in financial 
matters has helped us in the publication 
of the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW, 
We have drawn upon his literary faculties 
for the Foundation Notes in the REvieEw 
and for a number of excellent articles, 
among which should be mentioned par- 
ticularly that on John Ericsson at the 
time of the Ericsson Memorial unveiling, 
and a brilliant tribute to Lindbergh. 

The Industrial Fellowships 

Mr. Creese’s chief job, however, has 
been Director of Students. He has kept 
this work in his hands during his entire 
period as Secretary. Besides helping our 
own students, those who receive stipends 
through us, he has met and assisted ap- 
proximately 2500 other Scandinavian stu- 
dents. In the fall of 1924, accompanied 
by the Honorable Axel Nordvall, who 
came from Sweden to volunteer his serv- 
ices, Mr. Creese visited banks, industries, 
medical centers, laboratories, and art 
museums, and succeeded in establishing 


our Industrial Fellowships. Since then we 
have had 28 Industrial Fellows from Swe- 
den, 17 from Norway, and 16 from Den- 
mark, making in all 61 Industrial Fellows, 
many of whom have held these Fellow- 
ships for two year periods. This year, for 
the first time, we have been able to make 
it really an exchange by sending two In- 
dustrial Fellows to Sweden. The Founda- 
tion has the distinction of first putting 
this idea into practice, and its method has 
been the model for several other organi- 
zations, including the German Student 
Co-operative Association, the Austro- 
American Institute, and the Czecho-Slo- 
vakian Society. The Department of 
Labor, which controls immigration, has 
recognized the peculiar service of the 
Foundation by rating us as an interna- 
tional university and thus relieved these 
industrial students of submitting to the 
rigid restrictions of the quota system. 

Intelligence, humor, and sweetness have 
crowned the ten years of Mr. Creese’s 
career in the Foundation. It is with smiles 
as well as regret that we wish him god- 
speed in the larger opportunity which the 
rejuvenated Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology has offered him. 

As a footnote may I add that Mr. 
Creese’s efficiency may have robbed Amer- 
ica of a poet; he had already published 
poems of whimsical charm and lightness 
of movement before he came to us. Oc- 
casional verses by him, sparks from the 
anvil of his busy day, have brightened the 
fine literary fabric of the AMERICAN- 
ScaNDINAVIAN Review. Witness his son- 
net beginning: 


“The King’s old Copenhagen seems 
to me 
A merchant, bronzed and wise, whose 
schooners play 
At anchor still in Madras or Bombay 
Or cross with ghostly sail an eastern 
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sed. 





The Last Evening 


By Herman Bane 


Translated from the Danish by Henry CoMMAGER 


OW it was the last evening. At 
| \ party after party, through the 
length and breadth of the parish, 
they had drunk the health of the young 
“candidate” in champagne and in cherry 
wine. So the weeks had slipped by until 
now there were but a few hours left. 
These last hours they wanted for 
themselves, and they wanted to be alone, 
being wearied of festivities and merry- 
making. Besides, it was a long good-bye 
that was to be said tonight, long and 
painful, for Batavia is far from Den- 
mark, and it was to Batavia that he was 
going. Therefore her mother, the widow, 
had felt that on this evening either the 
strongest ties should be formed or all 
. . She had hired 


a carriage, and they had all driven over 


ties severed forever. . 


to their favorite picnic place, but their 
spirits were depressed and the ride was 
dull. Even the minister’s daughter, Jo- 
hanne, the only guest besides the young 
candidate, was distracted and dejected. 
The widow and her eldest daughter, 
Marie, busied themselves with preparing 
coffee, spreading the table, and after- 
wards clearing it; and in the meantime the 
other three went for a walk. Whenever 
they came to a narrow part of the path, 
where the underbrush shut out the light 
and made the way dim, Johanne always 
managed to be either in front or behind 
the other two. At one time she stopped to 
pick some of the ferns which modestly 
hid among the trunks of the trees; then 
again she found some moss which was 
so invitingly soft that she had to rest 
on it awhile. When she caught up with 
the other two, she glanced hastily and 


questioningly first at Emilie and then 
at the young man, but Emilie was always 
the same—pale and enigmatic—and he, 
always merry—a careless merriment 
which had quite forgotten Batavia and 
had no thought for the parting. When 
they returned to the carriage, Johanne 
whispered to Marie, “It will be better 
when we get home.” 

No one spoke much on the way home, 
It was just because everyone felt that 
something must be said that nothing was. 
He, too, had become silent now. Perhaps 
it was the melancholy of the summer 
evening that hushed the laughter on his 
lips; perhaps it was the realization that, 
after all, this was the last time he should 
see his childhood home veiled in the 
evening mist. When the others noted his 
silence, their hopes, which had _ been 
stifled by misgivings, were reawakened, 
and Johanne became almost cheerful 


again. She began to sing one of Heise’s 
ballads; Marie joined in on the second 
verse, and the tune melted into the twi- 


light of the summer evening. 

The sun went down behind the hills 
in the west, and the soft contours of the 
ridge became a sharp silhouette against 
the flaming red background. Down in the 
moors, beneath the heights, the mist bil- 
lowed in thousands of veils: the witches 
were brewing. Viewed from a distance, 
the fog looked like an immense lake, 
which through the long silence of the 
summer night dreamily awaited the com- 
ing of the day. The sweet scent of the 
clover, wafted in from the meadows 
along the road, filled the air, and the 
twilight deepened about them. 
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THE LAST EVENING 


They came home and sat down at the 
table, but the dishes which the widow 
had so carefully prepared were almost 
untouched; he was the only one of them 
who had any appetite. His spirits had 
risen again, and now he was quite cheer- 
ful. He joked with Johanne, drinking to 
her future, wished Marie luck with her 
trousseau and a happy wedded life, and, 
with the third glass of wine, thanked the 
widow for her hospitality. Emilie sat 
bolt upright and very still on the straight- 
backed chair, but everything danced be- 
fore her eyes, and she knew that if she 
had to say a single word she would 
burst into tears. She could feel the tears 
rising and welling up in her eyes, almost 
falling as she breathed. But she sat 
proudly erect. 

After supper the two strolled out into 
the garden, while the others stayed in 
the house. The widow had a little rheu- 
matic pain in her back, she said. So 
Emilie and he walked out along the hazel 
path, which was so narrow that the 
branches on either side gently brushed 
her cheeks. How cool it was there, and 
how silent! They could hear their own 
footfalls on the soft ground. After they 
had walked awhile in silence, she pulled 
herself together and forced herself to 
talk. . . . Her words sounded strangely 
distant and foreign to her ears, and she 
could scarcely hear his cheerful answers. 
. . . If only they might come to the end 
of the path... . 


Now they have all come in again, and 


Marie is passing the strawberries around 
while her mother is making heroic efforts 
to keep the conversation going; she is 
flushed, worn out, and hot, and she sits 
unconsciously shaking her head in a 
fidgety manner so that the little flowers 
on her cap bob around. Johanne steals a 
glance at the clock. When the conversa- 
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tion comes to an awkward halt, they can 
hear its quiet, regular, insistent ticking, 
like a mocking voice. The candidate sits 
quietly, bending over his plate, toying 
with his strawberries in the cream; his 
sun-burnt face, illumined by the lamp, 
is calm and candid and trustful... . 
He will do well out in Batavia, there is 
no doubt about that. Emilie has with- 
drawn to a corner; as if from behind a 
veil she can see that face which she loves 
so dearly lit up by the glow of the lamp, 
so strong, so quietly happy; and it seems 
as if her heart would stop beating. 
After a time the widow leaves the 
parlor and goes into another room; she 
has to put her canary to bed for the 
night. Shortly afterwards Johanne and 
Marie rise and move towards the door 
into the . . Emilie 
tries to get up and follow them. She can- 
not alone But 
neither can she rise; her knees will not 
support her. . . . Now they are alone. 
Silhouetted against the dining-room 
door you can see the shadow of the 
widow’s head, her sharp nose, and the 
flowers trembling on the cap; out in the 
garden, just at the foot of the steps, the 
two girls stand huddled together and 
whisper anxiously to each other. In the 
parlor nothing can be heard but the 
painfully monotonous ticking of the great 


leading garden. . 


stay with him.... 


clock. A lone gnat buzzes around the 
lights above the piano. 
At last he pushes his plate away from 
him and drains his glass of sherry. 
“Have all the others gone?” he asks. 
“They have gone out into the garden.” 
Her voice is subdued and lifeless. 
Perhaps it was the voice, the tone of 
the answer, perhaps it was the whole op- 
pressive atmosphere of the room, that led 
him to draw his hand across his brow 
and collect himself... . 
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The whispering in the garden ceases 
abruptly, and the shadow of the widow’s 
head stands quite still. 

“God knows, it’s no use crying about 
it,’ he blurts out. “It’s easy to make 
money over there, and that’s what mother 
and I need, you know.” 

He rises as if to shake off this new, 
strange mood, walks across the floor, and 
stands by the window. 

She keeps her seat in the corner, hid- 
den in the shadow, and struggles for 
control of herself. But the thoughts drive 
wildly through her head, and it is as if 
the words she wants to speak are buried 
under an intolerable weight in her breast. 
If only the others would come in! Why 
do they torment her in this manner? 

“Play for me just once more,” he begs, 
and turns to her. “You have played so 
very little these last days.” 

It seems to her that the floor billows 
down in a valley and up again before 
she reaches the piano, which stands by 
the door leading out to the garden. She 
hunts blindly for the keys. Now at least 
she will be able to escape conversation. 

The first notes are noisy; the strings 
clang under her nervous fingers. But soon 
the music becomes milder and softer— 
a hushed, sighing melody, tender with 
tears. As she plays, the scenes of her 
girlhood love throng past her in the 
changing melodies. Every chord is a mem- 
ory she treasures, each successive varia- 
tion a dream to which she bids farewell. 

She sees herself and him sailing in a 
large trough on the pond of the parson- 
age. He was the king, sailing home with 
his bride, the lovely princess. On the 
farther shore lay the land of glorious 
adventure. She sat with flowers twined 
in her golden hair, looking up at him as 
he stood upright with the gilded paste- 
board crown on his head and poled the 
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boat over the blue water. And she 
thought that this blissful voyage would 
last all through life... . 

The cool air of the summer night, laden 
with the scent of rose bushes, blows in 
through the open garden door. The gnats 
buzz around the lamp, and the great 
clock ticks ceaselessly. 

Emilie plays farewell to her love and 
to the man she loves. 

And now they were both older. He 
was in the upper class at the gymnasium, 
and soon to go away to the University, 
One evening they were sitting together, 
hand in hand, back of the rose hedge in 
the garden. Bashfully he drew forth a 
poem, and read it to her. It was about 
love, and when he had finished it, he 
said: 

“It’s about you, you know.” And he 
kissed her on the mouth many times. 

She tore herself away, but she learned 
the verses by heart and said them over 
to herself a thousand times. Surely no 
other poem in all the world was so lovely 
as this one. 
heroine. 


For she herself was its 

Then came the dark days, the days 
when he was lost to her... . 

How dulcet the notes are, tender, melt- 
ing chords, like sorrow-laden songs that 
women sing. It was her swan song of 
love. 

They were together at the ball. It was 
in the Christmas holidays over at Vedby 
farm. A woman from Copenhagen was 
there, dressed in gorgeous silks and be- 
decked with violets, and he had danced 
with her almost the whole evening. She 
was such a coquette, and she had a way 
of throwing the train of her dress up 
across her arm so jauntily when she 
danced. On the way home he had asked 
her if she did not think the Copenhagen 


woman was beautiful. That night she had 
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cried bitterly, and hated the woman of 
the rustling silks and the fragrant violets. 
.. . But then she had taken the poem 
out and read it over again and again. 
After all, she was the heroine of the 
poem. 

How blind she has been, and now these 
tunes are the dirge over her dead love. 

One evening they had played tag down 
in the garden. Breathless from running, 
they had met on the hazel path. He had 
seized her hand, and pressed it, and she 
could still feel that warm pressure— 
strong and full of meaning. 

Love lives on little, and she had con- 
tinued to delude herself with the hope 
that she really was the heroine of the 
poem. With him as the pilot she went 
sailing over to the farther shore—to the 
land of adventure. 

But now the fairy tale was over, and 
he was standing alone in the prow of 
the boat. She sat concealed on the bank, 
and she thought that all the flowers 
drooped their heads, and the dusk of 
the evening closed in around her... . 

The shadow of the widow moves un- 
certainly on the door of the dining-room. 
The girls listen tensely. 

He stands and fingers his watch chain. 

The notes come more sharply now than 
at first—like muffled Then, 
abruptly, they stop. 


screams. 


Pea 


“Thank you, Emilie,” he says, moved. 
“T’ve never heard you play more beauti- 


fully.”” The words come in warm, hearty 


tones. “I shall treasure those melodies 
out in Batavia.” 

He reaches out his hand to her, but 
she gets up quickly, turns, and walks to 
the window. 

It is quiet for a short time. The cap 
of the widow trembles violently. Then 
Marie pulls herself together and steps 
into the room. Johanne follows, her eyes 
filled with tears, and her face pale. 

“T’m afraid it is time to be going home,” 
she says. 

She bids them all farewell, and he too 
prepares to go. 

A queer nervous leave-taking, where 
they avoid looking at each other, where 
the hand of one lies lifelessly in the 
hands of the other’s, and where they pre- 
tend that they will see each other the 
next day. The widow and Marie follow 
them out into the garden. Emilie remains 
standing in front of the window. She 
turns only half way, when he comes and 
softly says good-bye to her. 

And while she hears the voices from 
the garden, she stands, dry-eyed, and 
stares out into the darkness. 

The bitter darkness... . 





Hojrup Church 


On the eastern coast of 
Sjelland, south of Kjége 
Bay, lies the peninsula of 
Stevns with high chalk cliffs 
falling precipitously into the 
Baltic. Picturesquely placed 
on the outermost edge, H6j- 
rup church has been gradu- 
ally undermined by the wash- 
ing away of the soft chalk un- 
derneath. According to anold 
story, the church has moved 
nearer the edge by the length 
of a cock’s stride every New 
Year’s night. Last year the 
choir parted company with 
the rest of the church and 
slid down the cliff. The pic- 
ture above shows the church 
as it now stands without the 
choir; that to the left, the 
fallen choir. The church has 
not been in use for many 
years, as it was considered 
dangerous. 
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{| Including the time clause 

objected to by President 

Coolidge, the Senate passed 
the cruiser bill for the construction within 
three years of fifteen ships of this class, 
and one airplane carrier. The vote stood 
68 to 12. The bill has now passed both 
houses by more than the two-thirds re- 
quired to repass it over any possible veto 
by the President. {1 The cruiser bill car- 
ried an amendment, offered by Senator 
Reed, that “Congress favors a treaty, or 
treaties, with all the principal nations 
regulating the conduct of belligerents and 
neutrals in war at sea, including the in- 
violability of private property thereon,” 
and stating further that “such treaties be 
negotiated, if practicably possible, prior 
to the meeting of the conference on the 
limitation of armaments in 1931. { The 
Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, as ratified by 
the Senate, had the interesting effect of re- 
stating the Monroe Doctrine in its orig- 
inal form, which limits it to a declaration 
that the United States will resist any at- 
tempt of European governments at ag- 
gression on the American continent. The 
connotation of imperialism, which has in 
recent years clung to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, was not really a part of it, and it is 
to be hoped that, after this clarification, 
it will not easily again be made an excuse 
for intervention on our part in the in- 
ternal affairs of Latin America. { Among 
the important questions to be considered 
by Mr. Hoover when he assumes office is 
the satisfactory disposition of the radio 
issue, which as yet is more or less chaotic 
as the industry takes on an ever-widening 
scope. That the next President expects to 
make the radio situation one of his chief 
concerns he has stated on various occa- 
sions. He has said that he wants to afford 
the industry every opportunity for tech- 


nical and commercial advance and expan- 
sion, while at the same time safeguarding 
to the utmost the public’s interests and 
rights. {|The radio industry, whose ex- 
pansion is less than a decade old, is con- 
fronted by the most grave and difficult 
questions revolving around the extent of 
governmental regulation of broadcasting, 
short wave telegraphy, and manufactur- 
ing and patent rights. Whether the anti- 
trust laws will be put into operation 
against the radio corporations is a matter 
that awaits solution. {1 In the meantime 
it is assured that the United States will 
attend the four important conferences on 
the international radio situation to be 
held abroad. The first of these takes place 
at Prague on April 4. The State Depart- 
ment also expects to have representatives 
present at the International Conference 
for the Safety of Life at Sea to be held 
in London, April 15. {That the United 
States will attempt to reduce the number 
of Mexicans now entering the country 
below last year’s total of 58,000 is seen 
in the instructions sent all American con- 
suls in the neighboring republic that they 
impose more rigid requirements in the ex- 
amination of prospective immigrants. 
This move was made to forestall possible 
Congressional action to put Mexico under 
the quota rule. {1 Spokesmen of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation and the 
National Grange appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee to 
urge higher duties on farm products. The 
increases asked for averaged about 100 
per cent. Louis J. Taber, speaking for the 
National Grange, declared that, while 
average duties under six manufacture 
schedules of the Fordney-McCumber act 
amount to 40.52 per cent of the value of 
imports, the duties on agricultural pro- 
ducts amount to only 22.52 per cent. 
{| American financial interests are greatly 
pleased that Owen D. Young and J. P. 


Morgan have become members of the in- 
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ternational committee of experts for the 
revision of German reparations. The Eu- 
ropean delegates have shown their confi- 
dence in Mr. Young by electing him chair- 


man. 
Be] NORWAY 
hy 
Gee‘! The engagement of Crown 





Prince Olav to Princess 
Seemed Mirtha of Sweden is hailed 
with the greatest satisfaction in Norway. 
The leading papers welcome the betrothal 
particularly because the Princess be- 
longs to a people with which Norway is 
so intimately related, and the royal mar- 
riage will, no doubt, augment the cordial 
friendship which has existed between the 
two countries during the last years. It is, 
of course, a great advantage to the future 
queen of Norway that her language is so 
kindred to the Norwegian and that she 
adheres to the Lutheran religion which is 
predominant in Norway. { The future 
home of the royal couple will be Oscars- 
hall, a small summer palace at Bygdé, 
which has not been inhabited for the last 
50 years. The palace was built by King 
Oscar II. It is beautifully situated by 
the Oslofjord, close to the capital, but in 
its present condition it is rather unsuit- 
able as residence. It is, therefore, pro- 
posed to build a new wing with apart- 
ments for the Crown Prince and his wife. 
The old palace will only be used for large 
receptions in summer time, there being 
no central heating. {The Storting was 
opened with the usual ceremonial on Jan- 
uary 12. Mr. C. J. Hambro (Conserva- 
tive) was elected president of the Stor- 
ting, former Premier Hornsrud (Labor) 
vice-president. In the Lagting or Upper 
House, Mr. Thune (the Farmers’ Party) 
and Mr. Nygaardsvold (Labor) were 
elected president and vice-president re- 
spectively. In the Odelsting or Lower 
House, Mr. Eiesland (Radical Left) was 
elected president and Mr. Bergersen 
(Labor) vice-president. {The King an- 
nounced in the speech from the throne 








that bills would be submitted to the Stor- 
ting regarding the adherence of Norway 
to the Kellogg Pact and to the general 
act for the settlement of international dis- 
putes passed by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The speech empha- 
sized that the restoration of the State 
finances was still one of the most im- 
portant tasks of the Government. By the 
return to gold parity the work of eco- 
nomic reconstruction had been given a 
solid base, and the outlook for the fishing, 
shipping, and export industries had be- 
come brighter. Unemployment was de- 
creasing, the number of unemployed being 
15 percent less than a year ago. {1 The es- 
timates for the coming financial year, 
from July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930, bal- 
ance at 366,500,000 kroner, a net reduc- 
tion of 5,500,000 compared with the 
present budget. There will be no reduc- 
tion of the taxes. The Conservative press 
criticizes the Government for not being 
able to reduce expenses further. {1 The 
Government proposes the establishment 
of a legation at Bern with a chargé d'af- 
faires as chief, who is also to represent 
Norway at the League of Nations. 
{| By the death of Ejilif Peterssen and 
Gerhard Munthe Norway has lost two of 
her most famous painters both recognized 
as leaders by their colleagues. While Pet- 
erssen probably did his best work as a por- 
trait painter, Munthe will be remembered 
chiefly as the reviver of the national dec- 
orative art by his decorations in the an- 
cient Haakon’s Hall, Bergen, and by his 
patterns for picture tapestries, illustrat- 
ing Norwegian history and folklore. 


DENMARK 


{ That Danish agriculture is 
confronted by an economic 
crisis, not unlike that which 
is making itself felt in American politics, 
is seen by the strenuous efforts of the 
farmers to have the Rigsdag give as close 
attention to them as to industry and com- 
merce. Great interest attaches, for this 








CURRENT EVENTS 


reason, to a meeting held in Copenhagen, 
where the co-operative agricultural so- 
cieties of Sjelland advanced ways and 
means for assisting the less well-to-do 
farmers so that their labors would bring 
satisfactory returns. {/ As chairman of 
the societies, Jacob Tvedegaard delivered 
an address which went deep into the sub- 
ject of farm production and remuneration. 
He said that, while on the surface Danish 
agriculture was showing considerable im- 
provement, those closely identified with 
the cultivation of the soil alone knew how 
much yet remained to be accomplished. As 
a matter of fact, declared Mr. Tvede- 
gaard, the Danish farmer today is fight- 
ing for his economic freedom in the same 
way that 150 years ago he battled for his 
political liberty. The farmers, he added, 
were not envious of the industrial prog- 
ress of the country, but rather rejoiced in 
it, since every advance was bound to work 
for a national prosperity in which all 
could share. {1 While the Landsting has 
already given its sanction to the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact, in the Folketing only 
the Socialists appear to take any decided 
interest in its acceptance by Denmark. 
Mr. Moltesen, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, urged that the Folketing give its 
assent, but members of the Left party 
argued that such an agreement as that 
proposed would not lead to a reduction in 
armaments. Nor did the Conservatives 
show any greater enthusiasm for the 
treaty’s acceptance. It was virtually left 
to Mr. Borgbjerg, as one of the leaders of 
the Socialist party, to champion its rati- 
fication, on the ground that the Pact was a 
declaration of principles. { The reception 
tendered the seamen of the Baltic-Amer- 
ican Line’s steamship Estonia, who res- 
cued five of the shipwrecked crew of the 
German ship Herrenwyk, exceeded any- 
thing that Copenhagen has witnessed in 
years. From the moment the men were 
presented to State Counciller H. N. An- 
dersen they were showered with attentions 
and gifts. In an audience before King 
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Christian they were presented with 
medals as evidence of the country’s grati- 
tude for their heroism during the stormy 
night when the rescue was effected. At a 
subsequent reception in the German lega- 
tion, the Minister, Baron Hassell, speak- 
ing for his own country, expressed its 
heartfelt thanks. {|The greatest con- 
struction enterprise that Denmark has 
experienced in a generation is the con- 
templated building of the bridge across 
the Little Belt. After years of agitation, 
the plans for the bridge have been com- 
pleted, and the construction left to the 
firm of Monberg & Thorsen. The cost of 
the bridge will be close to 20,000,000 
kroner. As far as possible all building 
material is to be of Danish manufacture, 
the Allerup Company of Odense furnish- 
ing most of the heavy steel. {| Upon the 
return to Copenhagen of the Godthaab 
Expedition after its absence of many 
months in the waters around Greenland, 
Captain Riis-Carsten told of the various 
scientific investigations which are ex- 
pected to be of great value to the further 
biological and hydrographic studies in the 
northern seas. Not only is navigation ex- 
pected to benefit greatly from the labors 
of the expedition, but those concerned 
with fishing in Greenland waters are to 
learn many things to their advantage 
when once the report of the expedition is 
published in full. {Plans for the con- 
struction of the new National Museum 
have advanced to a point where it is pos- 
sible to learn something of the extent to 
which the Government will go in the 
matter of housing its great national treas- 
ures. The new building complex will be 
somewhat along the line of the well- 
known Prince’s Palace. The plan of in- 
cluding the Folk Museum has been aban- 
doned, because of the lack of space. 


}SWEDEN 


{The Swedish Riksdag 
opened with old-fashioned 
pomp and splendor, but a 
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modern note entered into the ceremonial 
with the broadcasting of King Gustaf’s 
speech from the throne. This address, 
in reality the governmental program, 
proposed Sweden’s adherence to the 
Kellogg Anti-War Pact and to the 
general conciliation treaty proposed by 
the League of Nations. The King also an- 
nounced that a treaty had already been 
signed with China, recognizing in effect 
the new Chinese Nationalist government. 
In view of the hopeful outlook of Swe- 
den’s economic life, a reduction in taxes 
of from 154 to 140 points, or a total of 
some 25,000,000 kronor, was proposed in 
the government budget together with the 
total suppression of certain consumption 
taxes, such as that on sugar. The budget 
further proposed to eliminate the import 
duty on lemons and prunes and to lift 
that on fresh apples and pears during the 
months of January to July, while the duty 
on sugar may be raised 3 ore per kilogram, 
to protect the Swedish beet industry. The 
national budget will reach about 770,- 
000,000 kronor, which means an increase 
of 25,000,000 kronor over the present 
year. {1 Upon the special request of King 
Haakon VII of Norway the wedding of 
his son, Crown Prince Olav, to the Swed- 
ish Princess Martha will take place in 
Oslo instead of in Stockholm. The date 
has been set at March 20, and the cere- 
mony will be performed in the Vor Frel- 
sers Church. {A national inventory of 
old Swedish churches, covering a period 
of ten years, has revealed art treasures of 
enormous value. As a climax to this in- 
ventory an exhibit of Swedish ecclesias- 
tical textile art, covering eight centuries 
of weaving and needle-work, was held in 
Stockholm at the Liljewalch Gallery, 
sponsored by Crown Prince Gustavus 
Adolphus, Prince Eugen, who is himself 
an artist, and Archbishop Nathan Séder- 
blom. More than 700 numbers were se- 
cured from big and little churches all over 
Sweden. { Captain Einar Lundborg, Swe- 
den’s Arctic hero who rescued General 
Nobile from the Spitzbergen ice, gave 


new and interesting details about the 
Italia disaster in a book, published in 
Stockholm. Another volume on the same 
topic written by Professor Franz Bo- 
hounek of Prague, the only non-Italian 
member of the expedition who survived, 
also appeared in a Swedish translation. 
As a witness in the Italia investigation by 
the Italian authorities, Captain Lund- 
borg went to Rome to give his version of 
the ill-fated venture. He was cordially 
received by Premier Mussolini and Italian 
aviation chiefs. His testimony was given 
behind closed doors. {1 Six grams of ra- 
dium, valued at some $303,000, arrived 
in Stockholm from Belgium. They were 
purchased with part of the million dollar 
Jubilee Fund, collected among Swedes at 
home and abroad as a gift to King Gustaf 
on his 70th birthday. The monarch did 
not keep the gift, however, but decided 
that it be used to combat cancerous dis- 
eases in Sweden. The shipment, which 
trebled Sweden’s supply of the precious 
metal, was sealed in 60 small glass tubes, 
each tube enclosed in a brass cylinder. 
These were in turn packed in six wooden 
boxes, lined with lead and weighing 
nearly a ton. {1 The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion donated $50,000 to the new physical- 
chemical laboratory at the University of 
Uppsala, whose head is Professor Sved- 
berg, winner of the Nobel Prize in Chem- 
istry in 1926. Simultaneously with the 
gift from the United States came a grant 
from the Swedish government to be used 
for the purchase of new apparatus. {| An 
airplane flight from Sweden to the United 
States, retracing by air the old trail of 
the Vikings via Iceland and Greenland, 
has been definitely planned by Captain 
A. Ahrenberg, one of the crack civilian 
pilots of the Swedish Aerotransport Com- 
pany. He means to use a three-motored 
Junker hydroplane. Fuel depots will be 
established in advance on the coasts of 
Iceland and Greenland and at some lake 
in the province of Quebec, from which the 
final flight could be made to the port of 
New York. 
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Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Trustees of 
The American-Seandinavian Foundation 
was held at the Harvard Club, New York, 
on Saturday, February 2. At this meeting 
two of the four new Trustees, Mr. George 
N. Jeppson and Mr. Frederic Schaefer, 
were welcomed for the first time. Mr. 
Hans Christian Sonne and Mr. Owen D. 
Young were unavoidably absent. After 
the business of the meeting had been dis- 
posed of, officers for the coming year were 
elected. The panel submitted by Mr. 
Charles S. Haight, Chairman of the Nom- 
inating Committee, was unanimously 
adopted. The officers elected were as fol- 
lows: President, Henry Goddard Leach; 
Vice-Presidents, John G. Bergquist, John 
A. Gade, William Hovgaard; Treasurer, 
H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, Neilson 
Abeel; Literary Secretary, Hanna Astrup 
Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; 
Auditors, David Elder & Company. Re- 
tiring Secretary, Mr. James Creese, was 
elected a Life Trustee of the Foundation. 
The new Secretary, Mr. Neilson Abeel, 
had, previous to this meeting, been As- 
sistant Secretary since August 1, 1928. 


He is a graduate of Princeton University 
of the Class of 1925, and later studied at 
Cambridge, England, and at Harvard. 


New York Chapter 


The tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the New York Chapter was celebrat d 
at the Hotel Plaza on January 18. Mrs. 
Henry Goddard Leach, Mrs. Riis, and 
Mrs. Lindewall were hostesses of the 
evening, and the guests of honor were the 
officers and former officers of the Chapter. 
Baroness Alma Dahlerup welcomed the 
guests and Mrs. Andrew J. Riis intro- 
duced Mr. H. E. Almberg, Mr. Henry 
Goddard Leach, and Dr. C. Gunnar Mo- 
lin, all of whom made brief and appro- 
priate speeches. Mr. John A. Gade was 
also present but did not speak. A delight- 
ful musical programme was furnished by 
Miss Helga Lokke, a young Norwegian 
violinist. Later a dance orchestra was in- 
troduced and refreshments were served. 
There was a large attendance ard the 
Chapter is to be congratulated on a most 
successful anniversary party. 
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Schofield Library 


After the Trustees’ meeting on Feb- 
ruary 2, the Trustees adjourned to the 
Schofield Memorial Library in the offices 
of the Foundation. Mrs. William Henry 
Schofield, widow of the second president 
of the Foundation, formally opened the 
room and in a gracious reply to a brief 
speech by Mr. Henry Goddard Leach, 
thanked the Trustees and the Staff of the 
Foundation and the artist, Trygve Ham- 
mer, for their co-operation in realizing the 
completion of the Library. The thanks of 
the entire Foundation go to Mrs. Scho- 
field for her generosity in having made 
this beautiful and useful room possible. 

With the addition of adequate space, 
the Foundation will be able to care for its 
library and increase its usefulness. 


Fellows’ Publications 


Martin L. Reymert, Fellow from 
Norway 1916-17 and Honorary Fellow 
1918-19, is the editor of a book entitled 
Feelings and Emotions. The Wittenberg 
Symposium, published by Clark Uni- 
versity in its Series in Psychology. Dr. 
Reymert, who is at the head of the De- 
partment of Psychology in Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, organized a 
Symposium which met at the college in 
October, 1927, when its new psychological 
laboratory was opened. A number of dis- 
tinguished American psychologists were 
present, while European scientists who 
had been invited but could not attend sent 
papers which were read at the sessions. 
The volume now published contains the 
proceedings of the Symposium, including 
the papers read there and the discussions 
that followed. 

Ruben G:son Berg, Fellow from Swe- 
den in 1927, came to this country to try 
to find traces of the famous Swedish 
author C. J. L. Almquist, who like many 
less gifted men sought refuge in America 
from the law and his creditors. Many 
strange tales about him have been told; it 
was even said that he had been Lincoln’s 
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secretary. Dr. Berg found nothing very 
romantic, but was at least able to trace 
Almquist’s wanderings and to reconstruct 
the background of American life in which 
the Swedish poet had attempted to lose 
himself. The result of his researches have 
been published in a volume of over five 
hundred pages. 


Three New Fellowships 


Mr. George N. Jeppson, newly elected 
a Trustee of the Foundation, has donated 
two new Fellowships, one a University 
Fellowship of $1,000 for an American to 
study in Sweden, the other an Industrial 
Fellowship which will make it possible for 
a Swede to be admitted into the Norton 
Company in Worcester of which Mr. 
Jeppson is the president. 

Major Sigurd J. Arnesen has given a 
$500 scholarship which is to be awarded a 
Norwegian-American for study of jour- 
nalism in Norway. 


NORTHERN + LIGHTS 


Fredrika Bremer Centennial 


In connection with the three volumes 
of short stories published by the Foun- 
dation as introductions to Scandinavian 
fiction, it may be of interest to remember 
that a hundred years ago last Christmas 
Fredrika Bremer initiated realistic fiction 
with her Sketches from Everyday Life. 
This volume, which became extremely 
popular, was the first attempt in Sweden 
to use ordinary middle class family life 
as a subject for literary treatment. Sub- 
sequently Fredrika Bremer lost much of 
her popularity and in fact sacrificed her 
literary reputation to her agitation for 
women’s rights. Still her works have to 
some degree held their place, and her 
novel The Neighbors, the fame of which 
had preceded her to America, was re- 
printed as late as 1927. 





—————— 


Nansen’s Lecture Tour 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen began his series 
of illustrated lectures February 6 with an 
address in the Town Hall of New York, 
under the auspices of the Civic Forum. 
The lecture was in fact an answer to the 
question: “Why do I want to go back?’ 
Dr. Nansen gave a thrilling account of 
his early experiences as an explorer, and 
outlined the plans of the projected ex- 
pedition which was foretold in Peter 
Freuchen’s article in the Review last 
November. It will be remembered that 
the expedition is organized by the Aero- 
Arctic International Association of which 
Dr. Nansen is president, and will be led 
by him. The Graf Zeppelin, in which he 
will make the flight, is six times as large 
as the Italia of the Nobile expedition. 


The Iceland Millennial 


Great preparations are being made to 
receive the guests that will visit the saga 
island in 1930 to commemorate the one 
thousandth anniversary of the Icelandic 
Althing. A four story hotel, the first real 
hotel in Iceland, is to be built in Reyk- 
javik and will contain assembly halls be- 
sides the fifty guest rooms. The hot 
springs are to be utilized in modern baths 
and swimming tanks. Most important of 
all, there is to be a National Theater, 
which, however, will most likely not be 
ready for the millennial. Though Iceland 
has several gifted dramatists, it has 
hitherto lacked a suitable stage. 


Send Your 1928 Issues 


Immediately 


to us and we will have them bound for you 
in green cloth, with gold lettering and the 
seal of the Foundation stamped in gold on 
the side. Cost price, $2.50. 

Title-page and Index for 1928, now ready, 
sent to subscribers upon request. 
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TRADE NOTES 


DenMARK AT BARCELONA EXPOSITION 

In line with Denmark’s efforts to increase its 
exports to southern Europe, many of the Danish 
industrial concerns will take part in the coming 
exposition at Barcelona, Spain. Besides such manu- 
facturing interests as Bing & Gréndahl’s porcelain, 
the shipbuilding concern of Burmeister & Wain will 
have an interesting display. The Copenhagen mu- 
nicipality has announced its intention to be rep- 
resented, as also the Free Port. 


FinnisH Datry INTEREsTs ORGANIZE FoR EXPoRT 


The co-operative societies of Finland have organ- 
ized the Central-Co-operative Export Association 
“Valio” which, according to its adviser, A. Raussi, 
is composed of thirteen “dairy leagues.” It is 
principally with the view of butter exports that this 
association is now making every effort to improve 
the quality of its product, and it is believed that 
the American market would welcome an article 
which has proved very acceptable in northern 
Europe. 


Norwegian CANNING Companies To F1x PRIcEs 

With the view of doing away with unnecessary 
competition, the leading canning companies of Nor- 
way have organized a central bureau to establish 
fixed prices for the various fish products in the ex- 
port trade. A bureau for joint buying has also been 
established. The purpose is further to work in closer 
co-operation with the banks of the country. At a 
recent meeting in Stavanger a price council was 
organized with Mr. Schouw as chairman, 


New Meruop or Packine Bacon 

Negotiations between the Danish Bacon Com- 
pany in London and the exporters of this article 
in Denmark have been conducted for the purpose 
of learning whether an improved packing method 
might not be found. During the warmer months, it 
is claimed, the bags in which bacon is sent to Eng- 
land do not always furnish the best protection, and 
it is believed that cases made of wood would be 
more suitable. As pine affects the taste, such cases 
could best be made from beechwood, it is said. 


Norwectan Hypro ro Starr New Construction 

The orders placed by the Norwegian Hydro 
Company for new construction work will amount 
to 17,000,000 kroner, and more than 3,000 men will 


be employed by the various firms. Among the con- 
cerns which will be kept busy for months is Thune’s 
Mechanical Works, which is to deliver the large 
furnaces for the use of coal dust. Myren’s Mechan- 
ical Works will furnish the transportation facilities 
for the Heréya docks. 


TRAVEL 


SrockHotm Has Fine New Horen 


In the new Atlantic Hotel, Stockholm has ac- 
quired an establishment which should appeal to the 
many Americans intent on visiting Sweden. No 
effort has been spared to make the hotel representa- 
tive of the best in its line. As something new in 
Scandinavian hotel accommodations, may be men- 
tioned that every room has a bath. The restaurant 
is not only one of the largest in the Swedish capital, 
but in its ultra-modern style of decoration has an 
attraction for the guests. The hotel is located im- 
mediately back of the Swedish Royal Theater and 
is easily reached from every point of the city. 


SCANDINAVIAN Boys to Vistr AMERICA 


Dr. Sven Knudsen, whose interest in the young 
people of all countries is receiving world-wide 
recognition, came to Copenhagen with invitations 
for 350 Scandinavian boys to spend a part of the 
coming summer in American homes. In his publi- 
cation, My Friend Abroad, Dr. Knudsen says that 
all parents whose sons last summer were welcomed 
in Scandinavian homes now desire to have a Danish, 
Norwegian, or Swedish boy visit them. Invitations 
come from 23 states and include cities, towns, and 
farm homes. The boys are to leave Copenhagen 
July 3 on the United States, of the Scandinavian- 
American Line, and will return September 6. 


Tour ARRANGED BY “SVENSKA DAGBLADET” 

A tourist cruise de luxe from Sweden to the 
United States, the first of its kind ever undertaken, 
will be arranged this spring by the Svenska Dag- 
bladet of Stockholm. While in the United States 
the tourists will visit the following cities: New 
York, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Norfolk, and 
Washington. Swedish boys will take part in the 
tour sponsored by the International Society 
“My Friend Abroad,” which last year invited 300 
American boys to spend their holidays in Scan- 
dinavian homes. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN ReEvIEW 








ATLANTIC 
STOCKHOLM 


Newly opened American 
Hotel with all the Comfort 
the American Travelers are 


used to. 


Located in the centre of the 
City, and still the most quiet 
hotel in town: 


Moderate Rates 


Luxurious Restaurant; splen- 
did Kitchen and excellent 
Service at popular Prices. 


@ 


Telegraphic Address 


ATLANTHOTELLET 
STOCKHOLM 


TRAVEL 


For Accommodations and Tickets on 


“Stella Polaris’’ ‘Prince Olay’’ 
and ‘‘Meteor’’ 


NORWAY 


CRUISES 


And all Travel by Rail, Steamer or 
Automobile in 
NORWAY, SWEDEN and 
DENMARK 


Consult 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
280 Broadway Worth 2723 New York City 

CHR. T. RAVEN, Director 


For 20 years we have successfully directed 
Complete Scandinavian Tours for 
American Tourists 





What You See 
In SWEDEN 


A Book of 122 Interesting 
Pictures of Landscapes, 
Historical Places, Monu- 
ments, Architectural and 
Decorative Art, Portraits, 
ccc. 
With Introductory Text by 
Borje Brilioth 
PRICE $1.00 


Order from 


The 
American - Scandinavian 
Foundation 
25 West 45th St., New York 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 











TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


SHIPPING NOTES 


IncrEASE IN Norwecian MercHant F Leet 


During the past year the Norwegian merchant 
marine was increased by 186,000 tons. The total 
has now reached more than 3,000,000 tons. Nor- 
wegian Veritas states that this is the greatest ton- 
nage in the history of the country’s shipping. The 
increase was due, it is said, largely to building of 
motor ships, which are becoming more and more 
popular with the shipping concerns. The Norwegian 
fleet is now 200,000 tons larger than the combined 
fleets of Sweden, Denmark, and Finland, according 
to Nordisk Tidende, 


SwepisH Port AvuTHORITIES AND 
Transport WorKERS AGREE 


After the long struggle between the Swedish 
transport workers and the port authorities, a set- 
tlement has been arrived at through the creation of 
a special commission of arbitrators. The new agree- 
ment will be in force until December 31, 1930. The 
general wage rates are unchanged, but the piece 
work rates were adjusted in certain cases, and a 
summer holiday of one week for the workers was 
granted. 


British SHIPYARDS BUILDING 
Seven NorwecGiIan WHALERS 

One of the shipyards on the Tees has received 
an order for seven whalers for a Norwegian firm, 
with an option, it is said, to build seven more on the 
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completion of the first order. These ships are to be 
used as a flying squadron for a larger vessel now 
being built at Belfast by Workman, Clark & Com- 
pany, a floating factory which will be fitted out to 
accommodate a crew of 350 men. 


Kronzsorc Marine Museum 
Arrracts ForeiGN Experts 


The marine museum established in Kronborg 
Castle at Elsinore by Director F. A. Lund is at- 
tracting considerable attention on the continent. 
In the French marine journal Le Yacht, Com- 
mandant I. Vivielle, who is an expert on all matters 
pertaining to the sea, writes enthusiastically about 
a visit he paid to the historic castle. Commandant 
Vivielle says that this museum stands alone as 
showing the development of shipbuilding and the 
progress in seamanship, and as presenting data on 
both practical and scientific navigation. 


SweDIsH SHIPBUILDING SHOws PropucTION PEAK 


With twenty ships aggregating more than 150,000 
tons leaving the ways of the various shipyards in 
1928, Sweden reached the greatest production year 
in its history. The Géta Works at Gothenburg 
launched eight vessels with a combined tonnage of 
56,000. The Eriksberg Shipbuilding Company, also 
of Gothenburg, delivered four ships with a com- 
bined tonnage of 20,000. Two motor tankers were 
built by the Kockum yards, near Malmé, for a 
Swedish line, and one for a German company, as 
well as a cargo vessel for a Norwegian account. On 
the first of January this year Swedish yards had 
under construction 29 ships. 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


INCORPORATED 
SCANDINAVIAN and: BALTIC CRUISES 


COMBINATION PASSENGER, FAST FREIGHT AND U. S. MAIL SERVICE 


‘The American Route to Northern Europe’”’ 


Direct-New York to Copenhagen, Stockholm and Helsingfors 
Weekly Sailings 


ONE CLASS ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 
NEW MODERN EQUIPMENT 
HOT AND COLD RUNNING WATER 
IN EACH ROOM 


LOWEST RATES 


PROPOSED SAILINGS 
from New York 


S. S. EASTERNER 
. S. BIRD CITY-- 
. S. EASTERN DAWN ..--.-- 
-. S. SAGUACHE 


Send for our new descriptive booklet 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC. 


Managing Agents 
5 Broadway, New York City Telephone Bowling Green 2885 


WmeMelebee. (Das. ics csucsacesceecesesed Bourse Bldg. 
209 So. La Salle St. 
New Orleans, La. ........seee- 1548 Canal Bank Bldg. 


Chicago, I1l. 


Copenhagen, Denmark 


Baltimore, Md. ........... First National Bank Bldg. 

PRUE ee 6coccnadcetesccescnbiceas Oliver Bldg. 

Gothenburg, Sweden 
Ostergade 3 


Skeppsbron 4 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN ReEvIEW 





TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


NORWEGIAN 
AMERICA 
ey lS 


DIRECT TO 


NORWAY 


THE LAND OF THE 
MogSTAVANGERFIORD” MIDNIGHT SUN 
“BERGENSFJORD” IN 8-9 DAYS 


Nature unfolds in all her splendor and glory in Norway. Her fjords, traversed from Oslo to 
North Cape, dwarf the imagination. Overland by rail from Bergen to Oslo the traveler reaches 
Finse, the highest point on the road and very close to the far famed Hardanger Glacier. Oslo, 
Norway’s capital, offers a wealth of unique attraction. The old Viking ships, Akershus Fortress 
and the Folke-Museum at Bygdé. 


Ideal Conditions for All Sports 
Yachting International and local races. 


Fishing Salmon, Trout and all varieties of deep sea fish. 
Hunting Bear, Moose, Elk, Reindeer, Grouse, Ptarmigan, etc. 


Hiking and mountain climbing with wonderful tourist hut accommodations. 


Skiin may also be enjoyed during summer in the mountains, 8 hours frem 
g seashore. 


SAILINGS 


From Oslo From New York 
Feb. 16th -BERGENSFJORD sereeseeeeeeeeeeeerees Mar. 5th 
Mar. 7th----- STAVANGERFJORD Mar. 23rd 
Mar. 21st BERGENSFJORD - -Apr. 6th 
Apr. 1ith- -Apr. 27th 
Apr. 25th-- ~BERGENSFJORD ---..--- ~May 11th 
May 16th- -STAVANGERFJORD June ist 
May 3ist BERGENSFJORD - - June 15th 
June 2ist STAVANGERFJORD. 6th 
July BERGENSFJORD July 20th 


Steamers calling at Halifax, Westbound 
OUR SAILINGS CONNECT WITH NORTH CAPE AND FJORD CRUISES 
FROM BERGEN IN THE SUMMER SEASON 


LUTHERAN WORLD CONVENTION IN COPENHAGEN JUNE 1929 
Special excursion to Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Germany with Stavangerfjord from New York June Ist 
Write for literature 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


Available on BERGENSFJORD, al! sailings. CABINS located on Shelter-Deck, CABIN DINING ROOM, 
and SOCIAL HALL after and half of lower PROMENADE DECK for the accommodation of the 
| TOURIST THIRD CABIN PASSENGERS. 





Our passengers have the privilege, without extra cost, of proceeding by the famous 
Picturesque mountain railway from Bergen to Oslo 


Daily convenient connections to 
SWEDEN, DENMARK, FINLAND and the CONTINENT 


For full information, illustrated literature and assistance in obtaining necessary documents, 
apply to our agents, or to 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICA LINE AGENCY, Inc. 
22 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK Telephone Bowling Green 5570 


CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 
75 East Wacker Drive 319 Second Avenue South 278 Main Street 
Seattle, Wash.: REIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC. Douglas Bld¢g., 4thand Union 
San Francisco, Cal.: EDWARDS & VICKERY . sersecesnersnncnsnseencnerese 29 Geary Street 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





